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Conference Calendar 


NOVEMBER 


Hershey, Penna. Community Building. 
Pennsylvania Society of Training Directors. 4th Annual Conference. T. G. New- 
ton, Armstrong Cork Co. Lancaster, Gen'l Chairman. 


New York. New Yorker Hotel. 
American gore: ae Association Office Management Seminar. James C. Kice, 
330 W. 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


New York. Hotel Statler. 
Society for Advancement of Management. Annual Conference. National Head- 
quarters, 84 William Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


Columbia, Mo. University of Aissouri. 

Fourth Annual Industrial Management Conference. Robert C. Manhart, Chair- 
man, Professor of Business Management, University of Missouri, Colum- 
bia, Mo. 


Seattle, Washington. Olympic Hotel. 
Pacific Northwest Personnel Management Association. 11th Annual Conference. 


A. C. Howard, P. O. Box 3618. Portland 8, Oregon. 


Austin, Texas. University of Texas. 
Texas Personnel © Management Association. Norris A. Hiett, Exec. Secty. 


Chicago. Hotel Sheraton 
National Industrial Conference Board. Mid-West Conference. S. Avery Raube at 
247 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Philadelphia. Warwick Hotel. 
Chamber of Commerce. 4th Annual Industrial Relations Conference. Rudolf 
Vogeler, 17th & Sansom Streets, Philadelphia, Penna. 


Atlanta, Ga. Atlanta-Biltmore Hotel 
Civil Service Assembly. Annual Conference. Headquarters, 1313 E. 60th Street, 
Chicago 37, Illinois. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. Netherlands Plaza Hotel 
Third Annual Conference. Council of Profit Sharing Industries. First National 
Tower. Akron, Ohio. 


JANUARY 
New York. Hotel Astor 


National Industrial Conference Board Regular Meeting. 
S. Avery Raube, 247 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 





Editor to Keader:- 


CONFERENCE MANAGEMENT with lib- 
eral delegation of authority is the advanced 
manner of management. In the old days 
industrial management was on the military 
pattern—highly authoratarian. Under that 
method important decisions had to come 
from the top, and executives at successive 
levels down the line felt a definite constraint 
in what they could do. Such a plan does 
not make for the assumption of authority 
and initiative. It tends to restrict men’s 
desire to accomplish anything out of the 
ordinary. Conference management on the 
other hand, brings to the decision-making 
table all of those who have any proper part 
in finding the answer to the problem of the 
moment. Similarily, delegation of authority 
encourages strong men to take vigorous 
action. If delegation is tied to conference 
management a very happy result is usually 
obtained. 

One of the organizations I have been 
privileged to work with is the Lamp De- 
partment of General Electric Company, located 
at Cleveland, Ohio. Liberal delegation of 
authority and conference methods in 
management are the rule in this organiza- 
tion, rather than the exception. The phi- 
losophy of management, evolved here over 
a period of more than 30 years, is summed 
up in the phrase ‘‘a manager may exercise 
complete authority over his operations, 
excepting only those powers expressly 
reserved to the central office.”’ 

The atmosphere produced by this 
policy is one of the healthiest imaginable. 
Managers feel that they are really expected 
to manage. An expression of this policy of 
management was given by F. F. Harroff, 
Vice President, and Head of the Lamp 
Department, in Personnel Journal for Febru- 


ary 1949. This article was originally given 
as a talk before a group meeting of all 
foremen of the Company under the title 
‘The Foremen as A Part of Management.”’ 

No words could speak louder than the 
actions of this Department of General 
Electric Company. 





WHITE-COLLAR UNIONs have not as yet 
made big inroads in organization of the 
office worker. Conditions of today may 
make office unionization more likely than 
has been the case for a number of years. 
This is because of the sharp advance in 
wages and salaries which has taken place 
in the last few months, mostly under the 
pressures of organized labor. 

While advances in salaries have not 
moved as fast for most white-collar workers 
as in the case of the highly organized 
industries, it is not generally true that 
white-collar wages have failed to keep pace 
with cost of living. A study of banking 
salaries was made recently by Roland I. 
Robinson, Professor of Banking, North- 
western University, and published in the 
monthly magazine “Burroughs Clearing 
House." The study shows that the rank- 
and-file bank employees as well as those in 
executive ranks have had salary increases 
almost exactly paralleling the increased 
cost of living. This was of course only one 
industry and not a high paid one at that. 

The tendency of well organized unions 
to develop overwhelming economic 
strength, even at times approaching mo- 
nopoly powers, suggests that white-collar 
organizations would do well to keep before 
them a clear picture of what is happening 
to wages and salaries. 

Many managements with sizeable 
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white-collar groups, have something to 
learn about dealing with unions which few 
of them know at the present time. The 
difference between good labor management 
and poor labor management is so clearly 
evident in the manual worker field that 
white-collar management would do well to 
burn liberal quantities of midnight oil in 
studying the strategies and techniques of 
labor bargaining. 





EMPLOYEE AND PUBLIC RELATIONS are 
first cousins. The C. H. Masland & Sons of 
Carlisle, Penna. has taken advantage of this 
relationship by placing on the mailing list 
for its employee publication, ‘““The 
Shuttle,"’ all doctors, dentists and lawyers 
in the plant community. They have sug- 
gested placing the extra copy on the waiting 
room reading table. They have had much 
direct evidence of the good effect of this 
experiment in public relations. Textile 
Industries magazine carries a story of this 
experiment in the April 1950 issue, written 
by Albert Carriere, Public Relations Di- 
rector of the Company. 


THE NATION'S OLDEST HOSPITAL, The 
Pennsylvania Hospital—founded in 1751 by 
Benjamin Franklin and his Associates—is 
devoting a great deal of attention to finding 
out what makes the Philadelphia business- 
man tired. The Clinic, one of its youngest 
departments in nearly 200 years of service, 
is a diagnostic center. Here 57 specialists of 
all kinds join in studying the health of 
patients all of whom must be referred to 
them by private physicians. The standard 
fee is $150 which provides a wide range of 
specialized diagnostic skill. Many of the 
patients at the Clinic are businessmen. 
While the patients are usually referred 
because of a single complaint, most often 
other comparatively minor disorders are 
found—usually in time to prevent serious 
trouble. In one recent survey all of the 
executives of a large Philadelphia firm were 
referred for examination. Only 20% re- 
ceived clean bills of health. 38% had 
potentially serious organic disorders, mostly 
unsuspected. 6% of those referred were too 
far along for cure. The remaining 36% 
turned up with a variety of minor dis- 
orders, most of them correctable. 





PERSONALITIES 


Back in April we read in the news- 
papers that Thomas G. Spates, vice presi- 
dent in charge of personnel administration 
of General Foods Corporation, was leaving 
that company to join the faculty of Yale 
University as professor of personnel ad- 
ministration in the School of Engineering. 

To some of us who have known Tom 
over the years this latest development in his 
career was not exactly a surprise as he had 
many times expressed keen interest in 
teaching and during his career in industry 
had devoted a considerable part of his time 
and energy to teaching and sharing with 
others his vast understanding and knowl- 
edge of the problems of people at the places 
where they work. 


Tom Spates, one of the pioneers in the 
field of personnel administration, with a 
thirty-year record of penetrating and" prac- 
tical experience in the field of human rela- 
tions, is well qualified for his new assign- 
ment of passing along the philosophy and 
principles of sound personnel administration 
to some of the young men who will be the 
future executives of American industry. 

Tom started his own work experience 
at an early age. He was just a boy when he 
held down jobs as elevator operator and 
delivery truck helper. The expenses for his 
college course in engineering were partially 
met with his earnings from numerous jobs 
ranging from operating engineer in a power 
plant to managing a typewriter agency. 
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He tells of his first eye-opening ex- 
perience with poor personnel administra- 
tion. He had taken a summer job at a 
locomotive works where, he found, he and 
other workers were numbers, not names. A 
company gestapo policed the washrooms. 
His shock at this crude treatment of 
workers, and the resulting economic waste, 
gave way to a determination to do some- 
thing about it. 

He graduated from Cornell University 
in 1913 with the degree of Mechanical 
Engineer, and joined a power company, 
moving up through the organization from 
pole setter to lamp trimmer and then to the 
office. His first chance to apply some of the 
work relationship theories that were taking 
shape in his mind came when he was elected 
president of the employes’ association. He 
attracted management attention and shortly 
was appointed assistant to the president. 

From this beginning Tom Spates’ 
career has broadened out to include such 
varied experiences as being named chairman 
of the American Delegation to the Congress 
of the Federation of League of Nations 
Associations in 1931, ten years as a member 
of the staff of Industrial Relations Counse- 
lors, Inc., during four years of which he 
served as their European representative, and 
as technical adviser on industrial relations 
to the International Labour Office in 
Geneva, Switzerland. 

He joined General Foods Corporation 
in 1936 as Director of Industrial Relations 
and was elected Vice President in 1943. 


Through his outstanding accomplishments 
at General Foods, and his many contribu- 
tions to the field of personnel administra- 
tion, Tom has achieved an enviable reputa- 
tion and become recognized as one of the 
leading authorities in his profession. Last 
fall he was the guest of the British Institute 
of Personnel Management at their annual 
conference, and this year was the keynote 
speaker at the first Industrial Relations 
Conference of the Hawaii Employers 
Council in Honolulu. He has lectured at 
many of our leading American colleges and 
universities, including the United States 
Naval Academy and the Industrial College 
of the Armed Forces. 

The boys at Yale may have a bit of 
difficulty in presenting excuses to the new 
professor, as this is a field in which Tom 
has also had considerable experience. For a 
good few years past, engagements and in- 
vitations for Thursday nights have been 
graciously declined with the excuse, “‘I 
have a standing engagement for Thurdsay 
evenings,’ the standing engagement being 
Tom's activities with General Foods Men's 
Bowling Club of which he has been a 
member in good standing, the possessor of a 
respectable average, and a southpaw kegler 
to boot. 

All in all, we know of no other person 
who could bring to this important teaching 
assignment the wealth of practical ex- 
perience and the record of outstanding 
achievement which make up the unique 
career of Tom Spates. 





SUMMER INDUSTRIAL sCHOLARsHIPs for 
potential workers in personnel was the 
subject of inquiry by a college student. A 
request for information about such scholar- 
ships was made and appeared in the July- 
August issue of Personnel Journal in the 
column ‘‘Across the Editor’s Desk.’’ S. 
Norman Feingold, Executive Director of 
the Jewish Vocational Service of Greater Boston, 
writes to say that this information is con- 
tained in a book written by him in 1949 


under the title ‘‘Scholarships, Fellowships 
and Loans."’ The book is published by the 
Belman Publishing Company, 83 Newbury 
Street, Boston 16, Mass. and is available 
from the publisher at $6.00. 





A sALARY survey conducted recently 
in a large eastern city for an organization 
which was negotiating for a renewal of its 
labor contract, showed that this particular 
company pays the highest rates for white- 
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collar occupations of any one of twenty-five 
prominent companies in that metropolitan 
center. It is in a high-pay industry and one 
which is strongly organized. The survey 
covered representatives of prominent 
national corporations with head offices in 
this city selected from more than a dozen 
leading industries. In spite of the fact that 
this is a high-pay company and a high- 
pay industry the arbitrator who decided 
the issues on a number of points in dis- 
pute, among which was salaries, awarded 
a 7% overall increase in salaries. His reason 
appears to be that such award forms a 
pattern for that particular industry. Seem- 
ingly, he took no account of the fact that 
this is already so high paid an industry 
as to be entirely out of line with nearly all 
other prominent companies with whom it 
competes in the labor market for white- 
collar workers. This is true whether the 
companies with which it is compared are 
unionized or not. The outcome suggests one 
of three possibilities: 

1. Anoverwhelmingly powerful union. 

2. A management lacking in bargain- 
ing skill. 

3. A biased arbitrator. 

No matter what reason applies, it is a 
fact that this Company is paying far higher 
than any other employer in this large 
metropolitan area, with the exception of 
others in the same industry. It suggests that 
white-collar managements need to be very 
alert and develop considerable skill in 
handling the issues involved in union 
negotiations, as well as adopting a progres- 
sive and enlightened attitude toward em- 
ployee problems. 





THE LITERARY CLICHE is often used by 
the inexperienced writer. This places on the 
Editor the unpleasant duty of changing a 
contributor’s copy. Among the more com- 
mon words or phrases of this kind are; 
“significant contribution,’ ‘‘technique’’ 


(where method or procedure will convey 
the same meaning); ‘at the level of.’’ One 
of the laziest of these tiresome expressions 
is to refer to a particular method of solving 
a problem as an ‘‘approach."’ Problems 
which are only approached seldom get 
solved! 





Many users of predetermined point 
plans of job evaluation have in recent years 
adopted one of the features of factor com- 
parison—and very much to their advantage. 
Recently a successful salary and wage 
administrator of a large industrial company 
described to me how he had improved his 
success in dealing with the union on rate 
cases by comparing a job with other jobs on 
each of the factors used in the evaluation 
plan. He remarked that this made good 
sense to the union in that it tended to keep 
jobs in relation to one another. When only 
the point scales were used for discussion it 
was frequently easy for the union to jockey 
one or more factors to a higher level. Now, 
when job comparisons are resorted to, it is 
easier to see where the job belongs. 





PERSONNEL JouRNAL is important in 
some people's lives. J. C. Brand, Vice Presi- 
dent of National Title Division of Title 
Insurance and Trust Company, Los Angeles, 
writes, ‘I am very much interested in 
**Lucy Roberts vs. Frances Major,”’ but I 
must admit that my March issue is not to 
be found in our files. I am now studying a 
new filing system, but in the meantime, will 
you please send me a copy of the March 
issue? Please buy yourself a cigar with the 
change—certainly someone is entitled to a 
free cigar, when our filing system will not 
turn up an item as important as The Person- 
nel Journal.” 


Dud May 





The author writes, ‘We have had unusual suc- 
cess with our Suggestion System in two ways. 
On the one hand, the suggestion system has re- 
sulted in considerable tangible savings to the com- 
pany; and on the other, it has contributed to the 
improvement of employee relations in our plant. 


Suggestion Systems Can 
Reduce Turnover 


By J. R. Crarxe, Director of Employee Relations, 
Stewart-Warner Corporation, South Wind Divi- 
sion, Indianapolis, Indiana 


its most costly consequences, is labor turnover. Absenteeism, low efficiency, 
and grievances are symptoms of the disease. The seeds of dissatisfaction thrive 


P's no the most important indicator of poor employee relations, and one of 


and turnover results. 

To learn why high labor turnover exists and in an attempt to salvage employees 
who would leave without comment, many firms conduct what is called an ‘exit 
interview.’ Before an employee, who plans to resign, is removed from the rolls the 
interviewer discusses the reasons for his leaving with him and attempts to clear up 
any question he might have in his mind. This may result in his not quitting. The 
percentage of employees *’ salvaged"’ in this way is relatively low, principally because 
they have reached the point where they feel so strongly about a situation that it is 
difficult to change their thinking. The proper time for salvage attempts is before the 
petty dissatisfactions become more important than the job. The situations must be 
spotted as they develop and here is where suggestion system administrators can make 
an important contribution to the maintenance of good employee relations. 


Causks oF TURNOVER 


A brief review of the worker's reasons for quitting a job, as revealed by a search- 
ing analysis of exit interview information, shows the following, and generally, in 
this order of importance: 

1. The job or the company does not appear to offer him the security he desires. 
2. The working conditions are unsatisfactory. 
3. His fellow workmen are not acceptable. 
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. His supervisor is not a good boss. 

. The job or the company does not appear to offer him sufficient opportunity for 

advancement. 

. His pay is too low. 

. He doesn’t have an ample opportunity to use or present his ideas. 

. He is not given an opportunity to learn new jobs. 

. His hours of work are not those he prefers. 

10. His work is too difficult. 

It is interesting to note that high pay is not as near the top of the list as might 
be supposed. It is found, also, that the greater share of the dissatisfaction with the 
conditions named is in the worker's mind, either through misunderstanding or lack 
of information. Often the conditions do not exist in the plant to the extent com- 
plained of. 

To summarize the problem of labor turnover, it is clear that it is costly. But it 
can be reduced considerably by utilizing every opportunity to provide the worker 
with the chance to tell management what he thinks about the company, what is 
bothering him, and what changes or improvements he thinks should be made. Here 
the suggestion system becomes an important medium of expression for the worker 
and provides an opportunity for contact with the worker by management. 

The usefulness of the ideas and the value of an outlet for the worker-management 
communication channel is well known. However, too many suggestion systems stop 
at this point. The opportunity to build good employee relations through the sugges- 
tion system scarcely is being tapped in all too many cases. The accountant may 
declare a suggestion system successful where it shows savings of $1,000 at a cost of 
$100. The personnel man may declare the same suggestion system a failure. 

From the standpoint of the worker, it does him little good to express his ideas 
and to have access to communication channels unless his own problems, both real 
and imaginary, are helped thereby. 

Each Personnel Director must decide for himself whether or not his own sug- 
gestion system is wringing dry the multiple possibilities offered through its ad- 
ministration to build good employee relations. Answers to the following questions 
should give a clue to eliminating the cause of turnover. 


Is Your SuGGeEsTION SysTEM AN Errective PersoNNEL Too.? 


Make the most of your contacts with the workers. Statistics show that 30% of a plant's 
workers are using the suggestion system each year. Statistics show, also, that 75% 
of the suggestions received are rejected, and that 60% of those whose suggestions 
are rejected, do mot try again. 

Perhaps you are rejecting both the idea and the suggestor. Does your contact with the 
thinking worker whose suggestion is rejected tell him anything more than the 
simple fact that his suggestion was rejected? Would it help the worker's feeling of 
security, if you told him, for example, ‘‘ We find after investigation that we cannot 
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use your idea because. . . but the gadget you have developed may have value when 
we begin production next month on a new heater which we expect will result in 
increased sales volume and more and better jobs for everyone’? 

Would it help the acceptance of his working conditions if you told him, for example, 
‘ ... but the problem causing us the most difficulty right now is to develop a 
safety device for the new press. If you get any ideas in this connection, we would 
appreciate hearing about them. We are trying to make this shop the safest and best 
one in which to work in this area.”’ 

Would it help the acceptance of his fellow workers if you told him, for example, 
. . . but the fixture you made to demonstrate this idea is well done. Did you know 
that Bill Smith and Jim Jones have small machine shops in the basement too? Why 
not get together with them sometime? Let me introduce you to Bill, now."’ 

Would it help his appraisal of his Supervisor if he knew that during the investiga- 
tion of the idea his boss had spoken highly of him and of his idea and had spent 
considerable time trying out the idea and improving it in order that it would have 
a better chance of being accepted? 

Would it help his opinion of his chances for advancement or more pay or the other 
considerations which questions, when unanswered, lead to dissatisfaction, if you 
told him about the worker whose suggestion attempts eventually produced an idea 
resulting in a new product and a job for him as a methods man on the new product? 

If worker dissatisfaction breeds upon misinformation or lack of information 
vital to his security, opportunity, or recognition, would not such contacts as these 
help to reduce one of the results of dissatisfaction, namely labor turnover? 


SuGGESTION SystEM Can Bui_tp Goop Emp ioyer RELATIONS 


It is a truism in employee counselling that the counsellor can be most effective 
when his advice is sought, and he cannot be fully effective when he offers advice 
unsolicited. The thinking worker seeks an audience with management when he 
makes a suggestion. If we do not capitalize on such an excellent opportunity to do 
more than accept or reject his idea, we are surely not aware of our suggestion system 
potentialities. 

Contacts with the worker, whether to discuss acceptance or rejection of the 
idea submitted, can result in an immense saving to the company, if they are used to 
answer his questions and to give him information. Indolent thinking results in the 
conclusion that a cash or prize award, a little publicity and a handshake for a sug- 
gestion is sufficient. 

in one plant, there is a worker who is vitally interested in automatic screw 
machines. He spent considerable time investigating ways in which the machine 
could be made more productive. Finally, he hit upon an idea, developed a tool, and 
suggested its use to the company. This suggestion resulted in a large saving and a 
good sized award was in order. 
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When it was time to make the award, the worker was given his choice of how 
he would like to receive it. On the one hand, he was offered the usual cash award. 
On the other hand, he was offered a trip to two Automatic Screw Machine companies 
to learn, first hand, how such machines were made and to become more familiar with 
the machines he worked on each day. The trip included complete reservations, both 
travel and hotel, and all expenses paid for himself and his wife, two weeks away 
from work with full pay and three days in each of the plants. The worker chose the 
trip, which resulted in a much closer identification of his own interests with those 
of the company; more knowledge of the machines he worked on, and a higher skilled 
worker for the company. This happened some months ago, and he and many others 
are still talking about the trip, as well as the fact that he and his wife frequently 
review the wonderful vacation they enjoyed without worry about expenses or 
reservations. 

Another case was that of a worker who suggested an ‘Open House”’ for the 
community and the families and friends of employees. Although some thought had 
been given to such an activity prior to receiving this suggestion, the employee's 
attempt to help develop good public relations was recognized. Accordingly, he was 
made Chairman of the Open House Committee. Few workers were more pleased 
than this one with the eventual results of a suggestion submitted. 

Search deep for methods to build employee good-will rather than merely pay 
cash rewards when suggestions are accepted. It is clear that Personnel men need 


help in developing better employee relations, thereby reducing labor turnover. 
Suggestion systems offer an unlimited opportunity for assistance in doing this. 
Reject the suggestion if you must, but don't reject the suggestor. 





Here is another chapter from the book, ** Practical 
Business Psychology’’, by Dr. Laird, to be issued 
this Winter by McGraw-Hill Book Co. It gives 
further insight into the way people behave who 
work closely together. 


Understanding Group Think- 


ing in Business 


By Donatp A. Lairp, ‘‘Homewood,"’ Lebanon, 
Indiana. 


OLKways, mores, and taboos are accepted uncritically by group members as 

“fitting and proper things."’ These customs of doing and thinking are often 

harmless among mutual admiration groups, but can be loaded with danger in 
mutual resentment groups. 

The trouble comes when one group rubs elbows with a group that has different 
folkways. As soon as we notice other groups are different, we begin to feel a bit 
insecure about our own group. Then we protect our “‘rightness’’ by assuming the 
others are wrong, or inferior, or crooks. The louder our condemnation of them, and 
the bigger fuss we make about it, the ‘‘righter’’ we feel about our own traditions 
or ideas. 

A group of six government clerks had been filing correspondence about, we will 
say, ‘‘missing persons’’ under that subject heading. Four new clerks were hired, and 
the old timers were slow to accept them. The newcomers decided to divide this file 
into ‘‘amnesia,"’ ‘‘unknown,"’ and other sub-headings. 

The older group ignored the new system. At first each group spent some time 
each day changing files back and forth. The inevitable crisis arose, and in the heat 
of the argument one girl fled to the section chief in tears. It was the first he had 
heard about either the new system, or the feuding groups. What a headache he had 
from the two groups in the one room, thinking in contrariwise directions! 

Prejudices are unwarranted dislikes, or distrust, of the folkways, mores, taboos 
of other groups. Prejudices are group-protective opinions, and the opinions usually 
cause trouble. We have an affinity for people who have the same prejudices. 


How Groups ARE HELD TOGETHER 


Groups organized around mutual resentment have the most marked prejudices. 
But prejudices are easily found in mutual admiration groups—one card club talks 
211 
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disparagingly about the playing abilities of another card club. Gossip and intolerance 
are caused mostly by group attitudes, and are worse when conditions give rise to 
resentment groups. The intolerance is directed both against the harshness, and the 
ideals and folkways of the other group. Groups are attacked, not by physical force, 
but by trying to destroy their ideals and prevent them from reaching their goals. 

The leader can often work best through prejudices. When LaGuardia was on 
an undercover mission to buy scarce war materials in Spain, he looked for the Span- 
iard who had lost the most ships, and his only son, to the German submarines. 
That man had a prejudice against the Huns, and would risk his life and business 
to get materials for the allies. He smuggled out several million dollars worth, des- 
pite the embargo of a country that tried to remain neutral. 

Smear words are unpleasant expressions that are used to disparage the ideals or 
individuals of other groups. Double-crosser, fourflusher, mugwump, highbrow, low- 
brow, squealer, slacker, hen medic, scab, bureaucrat, monopolist, are strong words 
often used to belittle others as an expression of group prejudices. By pinning a 
repulsive label on others, prejudices are increased. Smear words add to intolerance, 
and produce group friction rather than cooperation. Sometimes they are called snarl] 
words, in contrast to purring, or tail-wagging words. 

Group thinking tends to emphasize the weakness of individuals in other groups, 
and the virtues of the group to which the so-called thinker belongs. Calling the 
other group names is an expression of this. The smear words those four new clerks 
in the missing persons file room used for the older clerks were ‘‘old maids,’ and 
‘‘ignorant hussies.’” Even ladies call names when group rivalries are aroused. 


BLAMING OTHERS 


Scapegoating is blaming other groups when the going gets rough, pinning the 
alleged responsibility on others. The idea of letting someone else take the punish- 
ment is very old. In ancient times despotic rulers kept a whipping boy to take the 
abuse their subjects heaped upon rulers. When the citizens were displeased with 
something the monarch had done, the whipping boy would be lashed to let the 
people feel their complaints had been heeded. Everyone felt better—except the boy 
who had been whipped—and things continued just as they had been. This displace- 
ment of blame on to others extended to some religious practices. Animal sacrifices 
on the altar of fire started from this. Goats were a favorite animal for the ritual. 
People’s sins were transferred to the goat, who was then sacrificed and the sins 
symbolically burned in fire. The people escaped their sins by shifting them to the 
sacrificed goat, hence the modern term scapegoat. 

Scapegoating makes labor blame capital, and capital blames the politicians. 
The political party that is out blames the party that is in—using some choice smear 
words in the campaign of blaming. 

Groups that are envied or feared are easy scapegoats to blame. The thick-headed 
school bully tells teacher the bright little boy put the mouse in her desk. Shop 
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workers may make scapegoats of the office workers who are paid by the week rather 
than the hour. Time study men are often made scapegoats. The owner's son who has 
advantages the rank and file do not have is in a good position to become a whipping 
boy, or scapegoat. Minority groups, such as Mexican laborers, are natural targets 
for scapegoating. The Nazis used the Jewish people as scapegoats. Communists use 
Wall Street as a scapegoat. 

Politicians are past masters with smear words and making scapegoats. So are 
rabble-rousers. The impelling leader, in contrast, strives to handle every situation 
so there is no call for smearing or scapegoating. There is a lack of spirit for the 
larger group when smearing and scapegoating occur. 

When we say the group thinks alike, we really mean they feel alike toward 
people and events, for there is not much real thinking in it. As Sir Joseph Porter sings 
in his hilarious song in ‘‘H.M.S. Pinafore:”’ 

“IT always voted at my party's call, 
And I never thought of thinking for myself at all. 
I thought so little, they rewarded me, 
By making me the ruler of the Queen’s Navee.”’ 

Group feeling takes the place of individual thinking. The person who really 
thinks has trouble fitting into any small group. Group pressure on thinking—or 
believing without bothering to think—cramps individual originality. There is sel- 
dom a chance for the individual to develop himself in groups; he reflects the group, 
and becomes more like the group than his potential self. Resentment groups par- 
ticularly put their stamp on an individual's presumed thinking. In his family group 
taboos and prejudices are usually not as strong as in social groups, and at home he 
can let his hair down and be himself. 


REDIRECTING Group THINKING 


Taboos, prejudices, and other group thinking cannot be altered by logic or 
arguments. Criticism or direct attack on the prejudices only hardens the cement in 
them. An individual picks up the thinking of his groups by imitation and suggesti- 
bility. And only imitation and suggestibility will change him. Since he imitates 
the clique-leader, the clique-leader's thinking has to be changed first. 

The experienced lobbyist, for example, seldom tries to out-argue individual 
legislators. Instead, he gets in the good graces of the party leaders in the state 
capitol and slowly makes them want to think his way. The others follow the beck 
and call of the party steersman. 

Work through the clique-leader, even of the street gang. One Sunday evening 
William Lyon Phelps and Ernest Caldwell, two Yale students, walked past a gang 
of young toughs. One of the toughs hurled an insult at the college dudes. The dudes 
could not tell which tough made the remark. Caldwell stopped in his tracks, looked 
over the gang in a fraction of a second, picked the biggest fellow, and hit him in 
the face. Not a word was spoken. Only one blow was struck. The action was so 
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quick and unexpected, the leader was taken by surprise. The clique-leader lost his 
status as a leader in the surprise attack. 

That illustrates the principles of handling a gang—or group, or committee. 
Work on the biggest or most influential member. But this is only a temporary meas- 
ure. With the more militant groups that were started by resentment, still more is 
required. The source of the frustration has to be found, and cured if possible. It may be due 
to unfair treatment, broken promises, financial insecurity, criticism—real or im- 
agined. It is easier found than cured. Often the hostility started against a harsh 
parent, or a self-secking boss twenty years ago, and has now become free-floating 
hostility. They just have to be hostile toward something, or burst. The only thing 
the executive can hope for in such a situation is to shift the hostility to some harmless 
object, such as the foolishness of men’s fashions. 

To understand why people think as they do, it is necessary to size-up the groups 
of which they are members. They may not be groups that issue membership cards 
or collect dues, but they are like-minded people who hold together for mutual ad- 
miration or mutual resentment. The groups may not have formal meetings on Wed- 
nesday evenings, but feel drawn to each other to share enjoyment or hostility. 
Being accepted by a group ‘‘ of one’s kind"’ gives an expanded feeling, and may also 
expand one’s intolerance and lack of cooperation with others. 


How Peoprie Cuoosz Tuerr LEADERS 


The world is jam packed with group spirit. Too much of it, since it is mostly 
for smaller groups that often work at cross-purposes for the greater good of all. 
The executive has to work magic to blend the spirit of many small groups into a 
bigger company spirit or industry spirit. Diverse religions, races, lodges, trades, 
neighborhoods, ages, hobbies, departments, and cliques cause conflicting loyalties. 
Executive intolerance or favoritism, criticism or belittling, harshness or argument, 
make the divided loyalties worse. People want to be led. If the executive fails to 
lead as they want to be led, then the clique-leader keeps the individual's allegiances. 

The clique-leader of the mutual admiration group is likely to be of the impelling 
sort. But the clique-leader of the resentment groups is more likely to be a compeller. 
The executive has to be a more impelling leader than either to weld the smaller 
groups into the spirit of the larger group. 

The executive must be sensitive to groups. He must know what groups there are 
in his organization, and know their folkways, mores, taboos, and prejudices. David 
Lloyd George, a poverty-stricken lawyer of twenty-five, had ambitions for political 
leadership. In two years this obscure Welshman was in parliament. He won his 
seat there because he had spent those two years attending more meetings of groups 
who were opposed to him, than in attending his own party meetings. From a back 
seat he would study the leaders of his opposition, and their thinking. At 53 he was 
wartime prime minister. (And he married his bewildering blonde secretary.) 

A few individuals are caught between the devil and the deep blue sea, in con- 
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flicting group loyalties. The children of foreign-born parents have one set of folkways 
at home, a different set at school or work. They want to honor their parents’ customs, 
yet at the same time they want to be accepted by the majority. It is an unsettling 
experience, which is often never settled until the parents’ death. 

Mixed marriages often grind people between opposing social forces. When people 
of differing religions, race, nationality, even differing politics or social prestige are 
married, the path of true love is made rough by conflicting folkways and mores. 
One marries not only an individual, but also that person's group ideas. It does not 
always work as smoothly as with Jack Spratt and his wife. 

The farm youth who goes to work in the big city is in a similar predicament. 
The manners and ideals of farm life are different, so the young person is befuddled 
to know which set of folkways and taboos is ‘‘right."’ If his parents were stern and 
inconsiderate, he will become citified quickly. But if his boss is harsh and unappre- 
ciative, he will be slow to accept and be accepted by the city groups. Assimilating 
the foreign-born is not much more of a problem than absorbing the hill-billy or farm 
youth who moves to the city. Their absorption depends largely upon the leadership 
they are given in their new groups. 

It is always a critical time for the individual when he is displaced from his former 
groups. Leaving home to go to school, or even moving from one side of the city to 
another side, makes him a displaced person. In his new location he is on the outside 
looking in, and it will be months before he is accepted by, or feels a part of the new 
groups. This is a strategic time to build his allegiances to the ideals and goals of a 
larger group. New employees have almost always been uprooted from some of their 
groups. If company spirit cannot be built in them during the first few months, some- 
thing is basically wrong with the company. Remember that group spirit, if left to 
itself, is likely to be for a small group. Spirit for larger groups has to be built. 





Management has one sure way of talking to its 
employees without depending on the uncertain- 
ties of front line supervision, or of having what it 
says filtered through the union. This sure way is 
the employee magazine. The following discussion 
was written by an experienced employee magazine 
editor on behalf of The House Magazine Institute, 
an association of editors of such magazines. 


Employee Magazines Build 
Morale 


By Barsara Beacu, Consolidated Edison 
Company of New York, Inc. 


industry, takes many forms. Management can talk to empolyees through 

supervisors, in discussion groups and in writing. Written media include man- 
uals, annual reports, bulletin boards, pay envelope messages, direct mail and em- 
ployee magazines. 

Of these, the employee magazine provides the most complete and continuing 
means of communication. It can be invaluable in promoting understanding and good 
employee relations, morale and teamwork. 

Information transmitted through supervision may start out clearly enough at the 
top. However by the time it reaches the last man down the line it may have ac- 
quired unintended meaning. Some members of supervision pass orders along satis- 
factorily but avoid interpreting policy. Thus many a legitimate employee question 
may go unanswered, leaving uncertainty, frustration and resentment in place of the 
understanding so essential to co-operation. 

Discussion groups guided by competent leaders provide one of the most valuable 
means of two-way communication. But where thousands of employees should be 
reached, this method is impractical because of the number of people involved. 

It is only in written communication, which can be used at moderate cost for a 
hundred employees or for a hundred thousand, that management can be certain that 
its directions and policies are transmitted fully and clearly. 

Of written media, only the employee magazine appears at regular and frequent 
intervals and gives wide coverage of company news, problems and policies as well 
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as of newsworthy employee activities. Its pulling power is unique, for it offers ma- 
terial nowhere else available to employees. 


DEsIGNING THE EMPLOYEE MAGAZINE 


The employee magazine can be shaped and sized to fit almost any need and 
budget. It can be sent to the home where it reaches every employee and his family. 
When the wife is informed about the company and believes it’s a good place to work, 
the husband is likely to agree with her. 

The success of an employee magazine depends on its quality and this is controlled 
by management which chooses the editor, makes information mens to him, lays 
down policy and provides the budget. 

The finest employee magazine that brains and money can produce, however, 
cannot do its essential job of morale building if the industrial relations policies of 
the company are bad. But where these policies are fair, modern and constructive, 
and where they are understood, management has every chance to win the co-opera- 
tion and loyalty of employees. 

For it is not enough to do the right thing. People must know it is being done. 
And it is not enough to tell employees once. They must be told over and over again, 
in language they can understand, that the company is fair and honest in its dealings 
with them. 

Employees also must be made to realize that the company’s welfare is their wel- 
fare; that only a prosperous company can provide good working conditions and pay 
salaries and pensions. Employees must understand not only the company’s duty to 
them, but their duty to the company. 

This is where a good employee magazine pays off. It can tell and tell—and sell 
and sell. It not only provides information and entertainment, but it is recognized as 
the official voice of management. The employee magazine's job is to sell the idea that 
‘this is a good company to work for in a good country to live in.” 

This is the ‘* gimmick."’ It is the editor's toughest job and it is why he is being 
paid. The editor is the key to the magazine's successful contribution to the company’s 
operations. The editor must be not only a craftsman; he must be a salesman. 

In planning, preparing and polishing his material, the editor must be everlast- 
ingly on guard against defeating his own ends. The wise editor avoids even the 
appearance of preaching or propaganda, for nothing is quicker to generate distrust. 
He presents his material clearly, and within the employee's understanding, but he 
does not talk down to him. And he tells the truth. The competent editor works un- 
ceasingly to earn and keep his readers’ trust in the magazine. 


TELLING MANAGEMENT’s STORY 


Here are some of the things an employee magazine should aim to do: 
1. Show that management and employees have goals in common. 
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. Publicize company problems and policies. 

. Tell, as soon as approved, company plans for expansion, construction, design, 
money appropriation. Give forecasts of demands for company goods or ser- 
vices. 

4. Sell employees on making friends for the company. 

. Sell the idea of ownership; who the stockholders are and why they deserve 
to receive dividends. 

. Show that company trustees or directors are people who are business experts, 
not financial machines. 

. Legitimately publicize company executives to show that they are people too, 
and that most of them have come from small beginnings. 

. Print signed articles on current subjects written by executives. 

. Show how regulation or competition affect the business. 

. Publicize the benefits, and responsibilities, of employment in the company. 

. Publicize promotions; show that opportunity for advancement exists in the 
company. 

. Tell about the company’s wage policies. 

. Show employees they really are part of the team. 

. Stimulate pride of workmanship. 

. Tell the score—bad news as well as good; discredit rumors. 

. Show citizenship in action—how employees serve in their home communities. 

. Using employees as subjects; discuss the everyday freedoms most of us take for 
granted. 


MANAGEMENT'S SupporT 1s EssENTIAL 


Management can insure the success of the employee magazine. Although already 
burdened by other pressing needs, management can give time and thought to how the 
magazine can best be used in its own big job of employee communication. It can make 
clear its aims, problems and policies and help to work out ways in which these can 
be told to employees. Thus management can invite employee interest and teamwork. 


Two-Way ComMMUNICATION 


While communication in an employee magazine is generally from the top down, 
one way of handling two-way communication and giving employees a voice has been 
developed in recent years. This takes the form of a question and answer section which 
is one of the most widely read sections in magazines carrying it. Pioneered by Detroit 
Edison, it is used by the Potomac Electric Power Company, Commonwealth Edison, 
General Electric and Stromberg Carlson. 

Employees send in questions concerning the company, its policies and operations. 
Top management undertakes to answer the questions in the employee magazine as 
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promptly, fully and clearly as possible. Questions of a personal nature or of only local 
interest are referred to supervisors. 

Experience has shown that when employees are given a direct pipeline to top 
management, they use it. Having a voice, and knowing that top brass is listening, 
employees are encouraged to feel that they are part of the team. Their self respect 
and interest in the company increases. Some, brooding over gripes, realize that a 
safety valve exists for them to use or not, as they choose. 

The question and answer section gives management an opportunity to learn 
what employees are thinking. It provides a regular opportunity to spike rumors, 
explain company policies and needs and to correct ideas based on ignorance or mis- 
understanding. 


50,000,000 READERs 


There are in the United States today more than 5,000 house magazines published 
by business and industry. These are divided into “‘ internals’’ for employees, salesmen 
and other agents; ‘‘externals’’ for stockholders, customers or the general public; 
and combinations of these two groups. They are estimated to reach 50,000,000 
readers monthly. 

The modern house magazine, which compares favorably with newsstand pub- 
lications in editorial standards and appearance, is a long jump ahead of its predeces- 
sors of a quarter of a century ago. These, more often than not, were run in their spare 
time by the assistant sales manager or somebody's secretary. They were puff sheets 
for the company or chit chat for employees. Their potential importance was seen 
only dimly. 

The objectives and performance of today’s house magazine have kept pace with 
management's fuller acceptance of its responsibilities and with improved industrial 
relations policies. 

Knowing that the employee magazine is in direct competition with the publica- 
tions of well-heeled unions, management is increasingly willing to support its own 
publications for employees and to search out ways to increase their usefulness. 

House magazines, both externals and internals, have appeared for more than 
fifty years. Some few were started at the turn of the century; many others got under 
way in the prosperous ‘20s. During the early depression years, when management 
hurriedly cut from the budget every possible ‘‘frill’’ and ‘‘extra,’’ a great number of 
these publications were discontinued. 

But, realizing that customers had to be wooed continuously and that mounting 
labor troubles had to be met, management soon began to bring back to life many 
external and internal magazines. In the middle 1930s most of these were revived and 
scores of new ones were established. 

In World War II employee magazines proved themselves industrial relations 
tools of great value. This was recognized by the U. S. government which, through 





the Treasury Department and the Army and Navy, solicited the aid of house maga- 
zines in selling war bonds and in promoting industrial production. 

Some three or four years before the attack on Pearl Harbor, American and Cana- 
dian industrial editors, until then working by themselves, began to form regional 
groups to discuss their problems. They wanted to learn from each other's experience 
and to listen to experts on typography, art, layout, production, writing, psychology, 
personnel methods and in allied fields. All of them aimed to improve editorial stand- 
ards and methods and to increase the usefulness of the house magazine. 

One of the earliest of these associations was The House Magazine Institute, 
which was organized in New York in the spring of 1939. This group holds monthly 
meetings to hear talks by authorities in the many fields important to the house maga- 
zine editor. It also gives a yearly course in house magazine methods which is at- 
tended by seasoned editors as well as by beginners. 

Regional groups in all parts of the country and in Canada belong to two national 
groups: the International Council of Industrial Editors, with headquarters in Chi- 
cago, and the American Association of Industrial Editors, with headquarters in the east. 


(Ellis Prudden of The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd St., New York 17, is President 
of The House Magazine Institute for the coming year. Ed.) 
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Three Short Articles 


1. Management’s Lost Influence 


Why is it that management often has less influence on its employees than the union? 
What can be done about it? Here are some tangible suggestions by one who “thas 
been around”’. 


By Joun W. Catpwe Lt. 


ship between employer and employee, between management and worker. Many 

difficult problems in labor relations were created. Almost at once, union leaders 
began to drive a wedge between management and workers; they sought to separate 
the interests of management and worker. 

At first management fought the change; or was indifferent to it taking the posi- 
tion that nothing could be done. It was felt that the changing attitude of the workers 
was a part of the growing pains accompanying unionization. It was believed by those 
few management leaders who recognized the problem that through wise leadership 
and legislation the old relations could be restored. Instead, however, the wedge was 
forced deeper and the gap grew wider. 

Why is this? Who is to blame? What can be done about it? Managers who are 
usually educated, experienced and well informed often exercise less influence in labor 
relations than do union leaders, who, in most cases, are strangers in the community. 
Presidents, vice presidents and other top-policy executives are so far removed from 
the workers that they have little influence on the employees opinions about manage- 
ment. However, in the eyes of the worker, the foreman or supervisor és management. 
The worker deals with the foreman in his daily work and is always subject to his 
orders. The lack of influence of management has followed the loss of authority by 
foremen and supervisors and its transfer to the union leader, whether shop steward 
or labor organizer. 


l 1935, the Wagner Labor Relations Act became law. It set up a new relation- 


Supervisors WERE IMPORTANT 


Twenty years ago a foreman or supervisor enjoyed an economic and social posi- 
tion that was envied and respected by the workers. His standing was compared to 
that of professional and business men. As the representative of management, this 
attitude by the worker made it possible for the foreman or supervisor to do a good 
selling job. Workers seeking advice about personal problems, both on and off the 
job, talked to their foreman instead of to the shop steward as is now done. Social 
and civic affairs within the shop usually were managed by foremen and supervisors 
and not by labor union officials. 
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The reasons for these changes are not hard to find. Supervisors have lost most of 
their authority and rights; they have become the whipping boy for both management 
and the labor union. In fact, centralized control has grown to such an extent that, to 
the worker, the supervisor is little more than a messenger boy. 

This changed condition is due to a number of causes: (1) low salaries; (2) failure 
to attract able men for supervisory positions; (3) management's transfer of final 
authority from the foreman or supervisor to the labor union representative; (4) lack 
of proper training of supervisors on management policy and practice; (5) failure of 
management to back up foremen in disputes with workers or union representatives; 
(6) the failure of management to take foremen and supervisors into its confidence in 
the administration and execution of policies, particularly labor relation policies. 


Make Supervisory Positions ATTRACTIVE 


One of the problems of management is how to regain and hold the support and 
cooperation of supervisors and foremen. Perhaps the best way to begin is to make 
supervisory positions attractive to the higher and more ambitious type of worker. 
Among measures available to accomplish this are: 

1—Restore former income differential between supervisors and workers. 

2—Train supervisory personnel in all phases of management practices. 

3—Give supervisory personnel a voice in making and carrying out company 

policy. 

4—Instruct supervisory personnel in the basic principles and benefits of the 

capitalistic system. 
5——Familiarize supervisory personnel with the various laws and their interpre- 
tations affecting management-labor relations, including those relating to 
workmen's compensation, social security, unemployment benefits, the Fair 
Labor Standards act, the Taft-Hartley act. 

6—Supervisory personnel should be informed on and consulted in the interpreta- 
tion and enforcement of labor controls. They must know as much or more 
about such contracts as do the labor union representatives. 

7—Supervisory personnel should be encouraged and rewarded for taking part 
in community and civic affairs, both inside and outside the shop. 

8—In all labor relations the supervisory personnel should represent the manage- 

ment in its dealings with worker or union representatives, and should be 

supported by management to the extent of its authority to act. 
g—Supervisory employees should not be called on, except in emergencies, to 

work excessive hours without proper rest and added compensation. 

This program provides for a return to supervisory personnel of authority formerly 
exercised without question. The authority has been much reduced, or lost entirely, 
because labor union officials have gradually taken over the authority and functions 
of supervisory personnel. They have lost their former importance because of the in- 
difference and lack of support from management; because of the aggressive acts of 
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shop stewards; and because, under the present system of relatively low pay and lack 
of authority, many capable and intelligent workers are not attracted to supervisory 
positions. 

An essential change that will help restore to management its former influence 
over workers is provision for well trained, well paid and responsible supervisory 
personnel. This will require a change in policy by many managements and will in- 
volve added expense. But more stable labor relations and increased production and 
lower costs will be the reward in shops where the new policy is effectively installed 
and fairly administered. 


2. Taking Employees Into Your Confidence 


Employees respond to a good attitude of management towards them. If they feel 
that you are interested in making working conditions agreeable you will earn their 
goodwill. 


By Joun W. ALExanper, Personnel Manager, 
Certified Grocers of California, Ltd. 


is a testimonial to the company’s attitude toward its employees. This attitude 

reflects the belief that the people who work for the firm want to share its 
problems and share its successess. Certified Grocers, over a quarter-century period, 
has done both. The net result of this policy has been most gratifying to the manage- 
ment. 

Certified Grocers of California, Ltd., is a retailer-owned co-operative serving as 
a buying, warehousing, and distributing headquarters for about 1400 independent 
stores. The organization grew from a meager beginning in 1922 to a $100 million a 
year business in 1949. 

The member stores look to Certified to place them on an equal competitive basis 
with the national chains. But beyond this they also have learned to value the out- 
standing service offered by Certified employees—a service which stems from a general 
feeling by Certified employees that the company regards them as important individ- 
uals and, as such, shares with them the facts of the business. 

There are many ways in which Certified’s management strives to make an em- 
ployee feel as though he “* belongs."’ One of the best means for accomplishing this is 
that every business move or change of policy is brought to the attention of the em- 
ployee in such a way that he becomes a part of it. Either by personal contact or by 


p* of the phenomenal growth and success of Certified Grocers of California 
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means of the printed word the employees are kept informed of latest developments 
in the business. An effort is made when informative bulletins are used to word them 
in “partner to partner’’ vein rather than from “‘top management to worker.’’ The 
employee house organ treats its printed matter the same way. 

As an example, recently the company cafeteria was under fire by the employees. 
Personalities of a few people working in the cafeteria caused some of the trouble. 
The food also came in for its share of criticism. This last criticism was so varied, 
however, that it was believed to actually reflect the first. The company was caught 
in the middle. 

Certified’s first step in solving its cafeteria problems was to place the facts 
squarely before the employees. The cafeteria profit and loss statement was aired in 
the house organ. This report showed that it had cost Certified thousands of dollars 
to operate the cafeteria during the year. It stated that the cafeteria, even though it 
was losing money, was meant to earn its keep as an employee service. By publicizing 
this information, the company demonstrated that, even though the cafeteria was 
not altogether satisfactory, it wasn't because of a lack of financial support and good 
will on the part of Certified. To confirm its good intentions, the company instituted 
several changes in the cafeteria, including the replacement of the two employees 
believed to be most responsible for the unsatisfactory conditions. 

There are several committees made up of warchouse and office employees that 
meet periodically with company officials. Methods of operation and company policies 
get a good going over in these “junior management’ sessions. The important thing 
is that employee representatives get first priority on the floor. The results of these 
meetings have proven of great value. 

Two publications are produced by Certified’s personnel department. One is a 
business organ which covers the functions, plans and policies of the company, and is 
written primarily for the retail members. The other paper is an employee paper which 
carries news of special interest to the employees. Both publications are mailed to 
each employee's home so that he and his family get an‘ open book"’ treatment on the 
news of his company. 

The management of Certified has kept pace with the trend toward better health 
and pension plans for the employees. And the plans now in effect are being constantly 
studied for possible improvement. 

Other benefits established by Certified’s management for the employees include 
a company store where groceries are sold near cost. Also, a gas pump dispenses gaso- 
line and oil at wholesale prices. And there is, or course, the cafeteria which operates, 
for the benefit of the employees, at a cost to the company. 

The soundness of the company's position on employee relations is proven in 
many ways. The smoothness of operation, the efficiency, the progressiveness of the 
entire headquarters organization are evidences that this policy is paying dividends. 
Particularly in the attitude of headquarters employees toward member stores, the 
program proves itself. In their daily contacts with the members, whether over the 
phone or in person, the employees of Certified *‘sell’’ their company. 
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3. Development of a Personnel Policy Guide 


A personnel policy guide is a series of written statements on matters affecting the 
employee. It helps them know ‘“‘where they stand”’ and supervisors know what to 
say in answer to employee questions. 


By Wittarp ToMLINSON 
Management Consultant 


1. What is a Personnel Policy Guide? 

A Personnel Policy Guide is a series of short, clear, written statements of com- 
pany personnel policies, practices and customs, available for ready use by all execu- 
tives and supervisors. 

2. Why have a Personnel Policy Guide? 

The Guide saves time and misunderstanding. It promotes uniformity in prac- 
tices. For example: 

In one company after a merger, it was found that executives in the main office 

were receiving 3 weeks’ vacation, while those in the new branch plant were 

getting 4 weeks each. This inequity was ironed out through a clear, written 
statement of the company’s vacation policy. 

When uncertainty is banished, employees gain the feeling that it’s good to work 

here. You always know where you stand. 
3. How is the Guide prepared? 

In one company, the president appointed a committee of 8 to 10 junior executives 
including a member of the Personnel Department, to meet and agree on what is being 
done. They put these practices in writing and presented them for approval. The Guide 
is referred to top management for approval. These men return the Guide to the Com- 
mittee where an explanation of suggested changes is aired and discussed. When all 
changes have been duly approved, it is referred to senior executives in conference. 

Group meetings of all junior executives and of all supervisors are then called to 
review the history of the Guide, to discuss its meaning and use, and to train the men 
in proper carrying out of company policy. Suggestions for amending the Guide may 
be received at this or any subsequent mectings. 

The Guide goes to the chief executive for final approval. 

4. Use of the Guide. . 

The preparation and review of the Guide is excellent executive and supervisory 
training. The conferences give opportunity to train each man in the proper way to 
carry out company policy. 

The Guide is useful in training a new supervisor. 

The Guide aids those in charge to do things in the right way. 

The Guide tells employees whom to see for what they want. 

The Guide strengthens the supervisor as the first line of management. 

The discussion and exchange of ideas on everyday company activities, leads to 
better, more effective work. 





When you propose a rating plan for your organi- 
zation somebody is going to ask what the plan 
is intended to accomplish. Here are sixteen ways 
in which rating plans can be of value. 


Why Merit Rating? 


By R. C. Scumipt, Employee Relations Depart- 
ment, Phillips Petroleum Company, Bartlesville, 
Oklahoma. 


HE usE of personnel tools in industry sometimes becomes a habit rather than a 

means to an end. Often it appears that personnel men have become involved in 

testing and rating procedures merely for the sake of testing and rating. Reasons 
for the operations seem to have been forgotten. 

No company, large or small, should institute a merit rating program unless it 
recognizes needs for one, and builds its program around those needs. Of course, most 
companies do have definite reasons for adequately rating their personnel. But unless 
objectives are understood prior to developing the rating device, the program will 
not have the significance it would otherwise. 

Very often a rating plan is established solely as a basis for administering salary 
increases. This alone may justify a formal merit rating system. But several other 
purposes of merit rating are equally important. 

Every person has a characteristic way of expressing himself. In different situa- 
tions and with different people his behavior may vary considerably. Nevertheless, 
behavior responses follow certain patterns, and what a person will do in a given 
situation can be predicted fairly accurately. These differences in people's character- 
istics, and their conformance to patterns of behavior, must be understood and taken 
into consideration by successful supervisors. To help them do this is a by-product 
of the merit rating development procedure. In fact, this might be listed as the first 
of several ways in which a fair, objective procedure for evaluating personnel can 
be justified. 

1. Through ratings, supervisors become more aware of each employee's individual differ- 
ences. One of the greatest responsibilities of management and supervisors at all levels 
is that of appreciating individual differences in people. Most personnel problems and 
grievances would be abolished if this were recognized. The mere fact that a super- 
visor considers his employees from several angles, perhaps for the first time, will in 
itself justify a merit rating system. 

Unfortunately, neither management nor labor has been convinced of the im- 
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portant role played by individual differences in industrial production. Management 
has selected as a standard the highest possible production from employees, and this 
was led to using those with the highest production records as the standard for all 
others. 

Likewise, labor organizations have a similar disregard for the law of individual 
differences. The trend in labor is mot in the direction of establishing wage schedules 
on the basis of individual merit. Every employee with the same job title receives the 
same pay. Yet there are wide individual differences in effectiveness of performance 
among employees doing the same job. Ratings will materially assist all concerned 
to develop an appreciation for this. 

2. Ratings can be used to determine the weaknesses and strong points of each employee 
as well as to compare their individual characteristics. If a carefully planned system 
of merit rating is used, a supervisor may discover certain desirable and undesirable 
qualities of his men that he never realized before he rated them. A well-developed 
rating instrument requires the rater to consider each employee on several ratable qual- 
ities, thus bringing forcibly to his attention weaknesses and strong points of the ratee 
that might otherwise be overlooked. 


Basis For Hetprut CounseExi 


3. Ratings can be used as a basis for discussing with each employee his strong points and 
weaknesses. This is an important aspect of merit rating. All employees want to know 
just where they stand. If they are doing good work, they would like to know that 
their supervisors recognize it. If their work is unsatisfactory, they certainly would 
like to be informed so that they can try to improve. 

Ratings give the supervisors a definite objective basis for face-to-face discussion 
with employees. Knowing that valuable time has been taken by trained raters to 
evaluate cach employee at regular intervals, employees are inclined to accept crit- 
icism as fair. 

In the discussion it is important for the supervisor to review the worker's 
strengths and desirable qualities before mentioning weaknesses and undesirable qual- 
ities. When pointing out a weakness, it is important that the supervisor be able to 
suggest possible methods of correcting it. Don't criticize without suggesting how to 
improve. Generally speaking, the use of ratings for constructive consultation between 
rater and ratee would alone justify installation of a rating plan. 

4. Ratings can be used as a basis for training. Very often we hear: ‘‘ I know we need 
training, but training is so broad and we need so much of it, where should we start?”’ 
or, ‘‘ How do I know that my employees need to be trained?"’ 

If a supervisor thoroughly evaluates his employees, answers to such questions 
are fairly obvious. A training program can be built around an individual's weakness 
or around weaknesses common to several employees. 

5. Ratings serve as a record of capacities and accomplishments. Unless a specific form 
is prepared for the purpose of recording the type of work an employee does, it is 
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entirely possible that no record is being kept of this information. When it becomes 
necessary to review employees’ files to ferret out those with special qualifications for 
special jobs, it will be imperative to have a complete history of each employee. 
This history can be obtained by adding information periodically on merit rating 
forms. 


Brinc WorKER AND SUPERVISOR TOGETHER 


6. Ratings allow top supervisors to become more familiar with each employee. When 
businesses were smaller, a company president and his assistants could know their 
men and be quite familiar with their strengths and weaknesses. Today, in large com- 
panies it is impossible for the ‘‘ big boss’’ to know all of his people even though he 
makes decisions affecting them. Similarly, top management and top supervisors are 
too far away from their first line supervisors to know much about them. It therefore 
becomes necessary for supervisors to keep management informed regarding their 
men. This method is not systematic if done verbally, inasmuch as supervisors discuss 
their employees with the boss only when special occasions arise. 

A systematic method can result from periodic reviews of merit ratings by man- 
agement. Comprehensive rating forms tell top supervisors more about the men who 
work for them. It is desirable to leave space on the rating form for remarks, so that 
the rater can list all of the ratee’s accomplishments since the last rating. 

7. Ratings can be used to measure improvement on the job. Periodic merit ratings will 


make it possible in time to plot increases or decreases in efficiency of any person. A 
graph showing an employee's progress is very useful to everyone concerned, including 
the immediate supervisor, intermediate and top supervisors, and the employee him. 
self. It will assist the supervisor in counselling the ratee regarding his progress. The 
data necessary to develop this graph can easily be obtained from a compilation of the 
employee's ratings. This type of graph will also serve to evaluate consistency of the 
ratings. 


Ratinc Improves Supervisors JUDGMENT 


8. Ratings serve to offset possible snap judgments of supervisors. Many supervisors make 
decisions based upon opinions formed during the most recent incident involving 
both supervisor and employee. Hasty decisions may affect the employee at the time 
he is being considered for promotion, merit salary increase, or transfer. Too often 
such decisions are not in the best interests of the employee and the company. 

Snap judgments regarding employees are also responsible for a large number of 
grievances. The number of these grievances, discrepancies, and unfairnesses could 
be reduced by merit rating. If supervisors, considering employees for transfer, pro- 
motion, or lay-off, would stop to thoroughly evaluate each employee or review past 
evaluations, instead of making snap decisions, better relationship between employer 
and employee would exist. 

9. Ratings can be used to test effectiveness of a training program. Results of training 
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programs which are built around needs of employees and supervisors can easily be 
tested by rating trainees before and after the training and comparing the findings. 
Any progress made will be readily discernible, particularly if a well-constructed 
merit rating form is used. 

10. Ratings assist in determining promotions and merit increases. The determination 
of starting salaries for most employees obviously is based on the type of work they 
will be doing. Starting salaries usually are developed with the help of job evaluation. 
It is after an employee has been on the job for some time, that an objective measur- 
ing device is needed to determine whether he is eligible for promotion or for a salary 
increase on his present job. 

The salary paid an employee is determined partly by his production record and 
partly by his relative standing among other employees in the same classification with 
respect to ratable qualities. Decisions for promotion or salary increases must be de- 
termined on the basis of the present or potential value of the employee to the com- 
pany. This cannot be decided entirely by production records or judgments of super- 
visors. A more equitable way of determining whether or not an employee should 
receive an increase is to consider his systematic appraisal forms together with his 
production record. 


Keep WorKER FROM BeInG “Lost In SHUFFLE”’ 


11. Ratings can be used to uncover exceptional talents. Many times a responsible posi- 
tion that requires special abilities may open up. The employer's first thought might 
be to advertise for an individual, when it is possible that he already has a man who 
would qualify for the position. A well administered rating plan would probably 
uncover this man. Using him instead of hiring a new man would serve several pur- 
poses: (a) it would move the present employee, to a better position; (b) it would place 
a man in this special position that has had experience with the company; (c) it 
might allow someone to be promoted to the vacancy created by the promotion; 
(d) it would make employees realize that management wants to use them to their 
best advantage. 

12. Ratings can be used to stimulate people to improve. If employees are told that they 
are being rated periodically, and if they are counselled after each rating, they will 
undoubtedly strive for improvement. 

13. Ratings improve employees’ morale by stimulating confidence in management's fair- 
ness. The fact that a company has a plan will, in itself, cause employees to realize 
that the management is endeavoring to be fair and objective in its handling of em- 
ployees. 

14. Ratings can be used to help management judge the fairness, severity or leniency with 
which supervisors judge their employees. A completed rating form not only sets forth in- 
formation about the ratee, it also reveals much about the rater. The manner in which 
a supervisor handles and judges his employees may be found by examining all of his 
ratings. Remarks made in the rating forms will reveal what employees strengths and 
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weaknesses are looked for by the supervisors. Generally speaking, ratings give almost 
as much information about the rater as they do about the employees, and are of im- 
measurable value in assisting top management evaluate the rater. 


SusstiruTe Facts ror FANcigs 


15. Accumulated ratings filed in personnel records assist in interdepartmental transfers. 
Occasionally, an employee requests a transfer to another department or is made 
available to other departments for possible placement. The only indication of his 
ability may be a statement to the effect that his ‘‘ services have been satisfactory.”’ 
Rating sheets, however, will give the reviewing department a fairly comprehensive 
picture of the individual; consequently, better selections will be made among po- 
tential transferees. 

16. Ratings help prove the value of psychological tests and other selection methods. Be- 
fore any selection procedure can fully justify itself there must be some way of prov- 
ing its effectiveness. Merit rating will provide the standard of success or failure, 
against which tests or any other selection method can be validated. 

Many rating plans are developed without a very clear idea of exactly what they 
are supposed to accomplish. Detailed attention to these sixteen values of rating plans 
will insure that the final plan is a good one and suited to the particular needs that 
are most important in your organization. 





American Industry— 
From Plymouth to Detroit... 


By EILEEN AHERN 


To the pleasure and enlightenment of 
many readers and theatergoers, 1950 has 
been the year of the ‘capsule chronology” 
—the year in which editors, critics and 
authorities in many fields of interest sat 
down in the temporary role of historian to 
review the problems, progress and high- 
lights of the recent past. The mid-century 
mark set the stage for some dramatic 
resumes from which all the tedium and 
repetition and insignificances of the years 
had been; carefully edited out and the high- 
lights threaded together into perspective- 
giving flashbacks. 

Just a few examples are the two ‘‘news- 
reel anthologies,"’ covering the last 50 


years; Life magazine's special issue on 
American life since 1900; the Saturday Review 
of Literature’s feature issue on 50 years of 


American letters; the recent Monthly Labor 
Review anniversary issue reporting on 50 
years of labor relations; and there have 
been countless others. However diverse 
their subject matter, the best of the “high- 
light histories’’ have this in common: They 
give continuity and drama to a series of 
events that might otherwise seem unrelated; 
and they bring the magic of the storyteller 
to the material of the archivist. 

During this time, when there is so 
much evidence of interest in the historical 
perspective, it is especially appropriate that 
we should have the story of the growth of 
America’s wealth under freedom. It is 
admirably told in THE EPIC OF AMER- 
ICAN INDUSTRY by James Blaine Walker. 
(New York: Harper & Brothers, 1949. 513 
pp. $5.00.) As Mr. Walker points out in his 
preface, this book “‘is in no sense an ex- 
cursion into formal history. Rather it is a 
story told by an active participant in the 
business system of how that system has 
worked down through the three centuries 


from Plymouth to Detroit."’ But it is the 
very informality with which history is re- 
counted here that gives the past contempo- 
rary meaning. Mr. Walker feels there is no 
reason why the business reader in search of 
knowledge should have to forego entertain- 
ment; accordingly, his book is both divert- 
ing and instructive. 

THE EPIC OF AMERICAN IN- 
DUSTRY tells the story of the rise of 
industry, commerce, communication and 
business in America from the time of the 
tough-fibered, close fisted, horsetrading 
seventeenth century go-getter—the Yankee 
merchant—to that of the present-day busi- 
ness man. Written with vigor and imagina- 
tion, it is an absorbing account of the trials 
and triumphs of little business and big busi- 
ness, of trader, farmer, workman, entre- 
preneur, merchant and manufacturer. 

The story starts with the Jamestown 
colony and covers the beginnings of manu- 
facturing, early adventures in business and 
banking, the growth of communication and 
transportation and resultant stimulation of 
trade; post-Civil War expansion; the open- 
ing of the railroads; the panics and depres- 
sions of the 1800's; growth of combinations 
and trusts; development of modern steel; the 
ushering in of the electric age; the ‘‘horse- 
less carriage’’; the evolution of today’s 
giant industries. Also deserving of special 
mention are three chapters on the increas- 
ingly close relationship between govern- 
ment and business—one of the striking 
characteristics of the 2oth century. Subse- 
quent chapters of the book carry the story 
through the Great Depression and World 
Wars I and II. 

A notable feature of this book is its 
blending of the spirit and temper of various 
historic periods with its account of the 
things and the people those periods pro- 
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duced. If it had concerned itself only with 
the tangibles of each period—inventions, 
laws, booms, panics, wars—THE EPIC OF 
AMERICAN INDUSTRY would have been 
a useful but complacent history, ending on a 
note of abundance. But this book is con- 
cerned as much with the spirit of the times 
as with the things of the times and it is 
therefore a story of American philosophy as 
much as of American economics. The record 
of enterprise set down so vividly here is one 
of magnificent achievement. But the his- 
torian is well aware that his history ends 
at a critical period. Implicit in Mr. Walker's 
final section is the strong hope that in the 
present period we will not take a com- 
placent view of our material ascendancy and 
in so doing neglect the philosophy of 


Book Reviews... 


Creative Power Through Discussion. By Thomas 
Fansler. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1950. 211 pp. $3.00. 

As a book on personal development 
this must rank among the best. For this 
reason it is regrettable that the author did 
not choose a more descriptive title. The 
theme of the book is the conference but it 
directs itself to the individual—the part he 
plays in the group and what he can do to 
improve himself. 

The first part of the book is devoted 
to the matter of being a good group mem- 
ber. Mr. Fansler tells how to be a good 
listener and points out that listening is 
just as much a part of conference participa- 
tion as talking. He also decries the con- 
sumption of valuable time by talk that is 
not pertinent to the subject. 

In the second part the author deals 
with the behavior of people in a group, the 
effect a group can have on an individual, 
and the effect the member may have on the 
group. The third part deals with co-opera- 
tive thinking, and part four discusses the 
matter of group leadership. The latter 


freedom that made that achievement 
possible. 

James Braine Wacker brings to his 
subject a varied background of industrial 
experience. Born in Helena, Montana, he 
was graduated from the Law School at 
Cornell. After a short period of law practice 
practice he entered the manufacturing field 
and became Vice President of the Allied 
Sugar Machinery Corporation. Following 
World War I service as an officer in France, 
Mr. Walker turned to investment banking. 
He was Vice President of Blair Foreign 
Corporation for some years, and is now 
associated with Goldman Sachs and Com- 
pany. During World War II Mr. Walker 
served with the War Production Board in 
Washington. 


section constitutes a valuable guide for 
group leaders. 

Throughout the book there is recur- 
ring emphasis on tolerance of the opinions 
of others and of thinking in positive rather 
than negative terms. The author makes a 
good analysis of the reasons why many 
conferences fail. He stresses the fact that 
the objective of any conference is to achieve 
results—to work out an agreement. This, 
of course, cannot be accomplished by a 
group in which there is bickering or one 
in which members try to talk down or 
argue with each other. 

This book should be helpful to anyone, 
whether the employee who seldom takes 
part in conferences, or the experienced 
conference leader. The reader never gets 
the feeling he is being “‘told off’ by an 
expert. Mr. Fansler does not present theories 
that merely appear logical but cause many 
a reader of similar books to say, ‘That's 
no good. I've tried it and it didn’t work.” 
He uses illustrations from everyday life. 

The author is Director of Research 
of the National Safety Council and also 
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Instructor in Group Relations at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. He has acquired keen 
insight into the ways and means of effective 
human relationships, and this book, in 
consequence, is full of stimulating and 
helpful pointers. 

Percy Maddux 


Portland, Oregon 


Introduction to Labor Economics. By Orme 
W. Phelps. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1950. 554 PP. 

This new book on labor economics 
should be of interest to business people 
whose specialty is outside the field of 
labor as well as to teachers of labor subjects. 
Both. will profit from its emphasis on the 
historical basis of modern trade unionism, 
the concise discussion of problems of 
worker security, and the clarity of the 
chapters on wages. 

The author has not followed the cur- 
rent fad of excluding pertinent materials 
from classical sources, for this text provides 
an opportunity to become familiar with a 
wide range of source materials and with 


effective methods of studying labor prob- 
lems. Controversial topics, such as the 
Keynesian contributions, are explained in 
their appropriate contexts. 

The factual content of the book some- 
what limits its effectiveness to stimulate a 
critical viewpoint. Mr. Phelps claims he 
did not intend to write a book of encyclo- 
pedic dimensions, but he comes close to it. 
The text is not lacking in interpretive 
comment, however, and it does meet the 
author's objective of “‘giving shape and 
form to the principal labor issues,’’ though 
it seldom comes to grips with matters of 
public policy. 

An appealing feature of the book is 
the author's ability to make labor prob- 
lems dramatic and alive. This is accom- 
plished by the generous use of historical 
and biographical materials, making vivid 
the personalities of the great figures who 
have contributed to the field. 

D. E. McFarland 

New York School of Labor 
and Industrial Relations 

Cornell University, Ithaca, 
WN. 3. 


Personnel Research... 


Age and Route Sales Efficiency. By C. B. 
Cover and S. L. Pressey. Ohio State Uni- 
versity. Journal of Applied Psychology, 
August, 1950, 34, 229-231. 

This study deals with 92 men whose 
work consisted of house-to-house selling 
of foodstuffs from a truck, making collec- 
tions, and canvassing for new customers. 
Their job performance was appraised by 
means of rank order ratings by sales super- 
visors of these men in (1) total sales; (2) 
credit; (3) surplus; (4) truck repair and 
accidents; (5) time. Ratings were based 
largely upon records. 

It was found that the 20 best salesmen 
were all under 40. There appeared to be 
increased efficiency with age in handling 
the trucks and in judgment in business 


relations with customers (as in the handling 
of credit), but a falling off in sales. The 
drain on physical energies involved in the 
work appeared to be the chief factor. 

These men tended to leave such po- 
sitions after 40; but most did not find 
other opportunities in the firm nor appear 
to locate satisfactory employment else- 
where. 

The question is raised as to whether 
or not such work might be adapted so 
that older men could continue longer or 
other positions in the same firm found for 
them. If not, might employment offices 
find opportunities for such men which, to 
some degree, would take into account their 
vocational background and be more suited 
to their ages? 





In Perspective... 


PERSONNEL JOURNAL'S Guide to Selected Reviews of Management Literature 


CASES ON LABOR RELATIONS by Harry Shulman and Neil W. Chamberlain. 
Foundation Press, New York. 1949, 1266 pp. 

Reviewed by Henry Weihofen in Industrial and Labor Relations Review, July 1950. 

Reviewed by Bert W. Levy in PersonneL Journat, December 1949. 

Reviewed by Joseph Shister in Advanced Management, January 1950. 


ECONOMICS OF THE LABOR MARKET by Joseph Shister. J. B. Lippincott, New 
York. 1949, 590 pp. 

Reviewed by N. Arnold Tolles in Industrial and Labor Relations Review, April 1950. 

Reviewed by Helen Baker in Advanced Management, May 1950. 

Reviewed by Sar A. Levitan inthe Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, September 1949. 


EDUCATION FOR AN INDUSTRIAL AGE by Alfred Kahler and Ernest Hambur- 
ger. Cornell University Press, Ithaca, N. Y. 1948, 334 pp. 

Reviewed by Harry Dexter Kitson in Industrial and Labor Rela. Rev., April 1950. 

Reviewed by Robert D. Calkins in Management Review, January 1949. 


HUMAN RELATIONS IN AN EXPANDING COMPANY by F. L. W. Richardson, 
Jr. and Charles R. Walker. Yale University Labor and Management Center, 
New Haven, Conn. 1948, 95 pp. 

Reviewed by Temple Burling in Industrial and Labor Relations Review, October 1949. 

Reviewed by E. F. L. Brech in Personnel, September 1949. 
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INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY AND ITS SOCIAL FOUNDATION by Milton L. 
Blum. Harper & Brothers, New York. 1949, 518 pp. 

Reviewed by Vernon P. Scheidt in Personnel, March 1950. 

Reviewed by F. J. Roethlisberger in Industrial and Labor Rela. Rev., April 1950. 

Reviewed by Lawrence G. Lindhal in Personngx Journat, July-August 1950. 

Reviewed by Harold E. Burtt in Occupations, December 1949. 


JUGGERNAUT: AMERICAN LABOR IN ACTION by Wellington Roe. J. B. Lip- 
pincott, New York. 1948, 375 pp. 

Reviewed in Monthly Labor Review, February 1949. 

Reviewed by Elinore Herrick in New York Herald Tribune, Weekly Book Review, 
October 17, 1948. 

Reviewed by Wade E. Shurtleff in Management Review, April 1949. 

Reviewed by Joseph Rosenfarb in Saturday Review of Literature, Jan. 22, 1949. 

Reviewed by Beulah Amidon in Survey Graphic, November 1948. 


PERSONNEL AND INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY by Edwin E. Ghiselli and Clar- 
ence W. Brown. McGraw-Hill, New York. 1948, 475 pp. 

Reviewed by Temple Burling in Industrial and Labor Relations Review, July 1949. 

Reviewed by Paul G. Steinbicker in Public Personnel Review, January 1949. 

Reviewed by Forrest H. Kirkpatrick in PersonNEL JourRNAL, May 1949. 


PRINCIPLES OF PERSONNEL TESTING by C. H. Lawshe, Jr. McGraw-Hill, 
New York. 1948, 227 pp. 

Reviewed by Milton C. Towner in Industrial and Labor Relations Review, October 1949. 

Reviewed by Clifford E. Jurgensen in PersonNEL JOURNAL, January 1949. 

Reviewed by Edwin E. Ghiselli in Journal of Applied Psychology, February 1949. 


TRAINING EMPLOYEES by George D. Halsey. Harper & Brothers, New York. 
1949, 263 pp. 

Reviewed by Allen B. Gates in Management Review, October 1949. 

Reviewed in Modern Industry, March 15, 1949 

Reviewed by John L. McLaughlin in Public Personnel Review, July 1949. 


TRAINING EMPLOYEES AND MANAGERS IN PRODUCTION AND TEAM- 
WORK by Earl G. Planty, William S$. McCord and Carlos A. Efferson. Ronald 
Press, New York. 1948, 278 pp. 

Reviewed by M. S. Firth in Management Review, April 1949. 

Reviewed by Clifford E. Jurgensen in Journal of Applied Psychology, December 1949. 

Reviewed by Carl S. Coler, in Industrial and Labor Relations Review, January 1950. 

Reviewed by R. N. McMurry in the Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, May 1949. 

Reviewed by Stephen R. Tripp in Personnel Administration, March 1949. 





Across The Editor’s Desk... 


Tue Princeton University Industrial 
Relations Section continues its important 
studies and the issue of valuable bulletins 
reporting these studies. ‘‘Personnel Ad- 
ministration and Labor Relations in De- 
partment Stores’’ is one of the latest of 
such studies. It is by Helen Baker, Associate 
Director, and Robert R. France, Research 
Assistant of the Section. This is a hand- 
somely printed paper covered book of 144 
pages which reviews the development of 
the last fifteen years in personnel adminis- 
tration in Department Stores. (Copies are 
available at $2.50 in paper and $3.00 with 
cloth binding.) 

The Industrial Relations Section has 
also recently issued a leaflet entitled Selected 
Leaflets. This one is ‘“The Manpower 
Problem in the Present Emergency’’ and 
lists about 35 references on this general 
topic. Copies are available at 15¢ each. 





Tae Hovusg Macazing Institute 
opened its twelfth annual season with a 
meeting on September 14th at the National 
Arts Club in New York City. The speaker 
was Hugh Hoffman of the Opinion Research 
Corporation who spoke on ‘What Mo- 
bilization Means to the Industrial Editor."’ 
The House Magazine Institute is, as the 
title indicates, an organization for Editors 
of House Magazines. The number of such 
Editors may be estimated from the recent 
directory of house organs issued by Printers 
Ink Magazine. More than five thousand 
three hundred publications were listed in 
this directory, a new issue of which is 
about to be announced. The President of 
the Institute is Ellis Prudden of The Texas 
Company. One of the services which the 
Institute performs for its members is the 
listing of writing and editorial positions. 
Anyone interested may obtain information 
from Andrew Cerruti at Underwood Cor- 


poration, 1 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
The Eleventh Annual Meeting of the 
Institute was held at the Hotel Roosevelt, 
New York on June 8th and was attended 
by more than 200 Editors. 





‘“MANPOWER PLANNING FoR NATIONAL 
EmerGency”’ is the title of a report which 
was prepared for Group Life Insurance 
Policyholders of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company. It is a well printed offset 
publication of 68 letter-size pages. 





““MANAGEMENT’s NewsLetter” is the 
title of a four-page circular issued by In- 
dustrial Relations Services Bureau at 19 South 
LaSalle Street, Chicago go, Illinois. It 
contains reports on C.1.O. Steelworker 
Union doings. The issue of July 31 contains 
mews items on 30 steelworker contracts. 





“Service FoR Empioyrgg Pustica- 
tions,” The monthly publication of the 
National Association of Manufacturers, written 
for employee publication editors, appears 
in a slightly new dress. Instead of being 
loosely stapeled together it now appears 
as a saddle stitched well printed publication 
of 42 pages. Much of the material is so 
printed that employee magazine editors can 
clip it out and paste it in with other 
material for photographing for offset re- 
production. The Editor of this useful 
publication is Dick Bennett. 





Tue Inpustriat Revations Assocta- 
TION oF Cuicaco has just issued its *‘Pro- 
gram of Conference Group Meetings’’ for 
the year 1950-51. There are five Conference 
groups. One on Employee Security will have 
five meetings on Thursdays between Septem- 
ber and April. John C. Cushing, Director 
Industrial Relations, U. S. Steel Supply 
Company, and W. H. Harvey, Director 
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Industrial Relations, Electro-Motive Divi- 
sion, General Motors Corporation, are 
co-chairmen. 

Another group is on Training under 
the co-sponsorship of the Illinois Training 
Directors Association. The Co-chairmen are 
John M. Albright, Supervisor, Training of 
Public Service Company of Northern Illinois 
and Edward W. Ahearn, Supervisor, Train- 
ing, Industrial Relations Department, 
Standard Oil Company (Indiana). This 
group also will have five meetings running 
from September to April. 

Another group is organized under the 
name Timely Special Subjects. The co-chair- 
men are Howard W. Johnson, Director 
Management Projects, Industrial Relations 
Center, University of Chicago and W. A. 
Kissock, Vice President Industrial Rela- 
tions, Hotpoint, Inc. There will be five 
meetings of this group held on Thursdays 
with subjects selected from month to 
month according to their timeliness. 

Another group will meet under the 
title Management-Employee Community Re- 
lations and will give special attention to 
communications. The co-chairmen are M. J. 
Allen, Assistant to the President, American 
Steel Foundries and Lawrence C. Schu- 
maker, Employee Information Manager, 
Illinois Bell Telephone Company. 

Another group is organized under the 
name of Employment and Placement with 
co-chairmen Robert J. Barr, Industrial 
Relations Manager, Lever Brothers Com- 
pany and Frank S. Endicott, Director of 
Placement, Northwestern University. Both 
of these groups likewise will meet five 
times from October to May. 

The new President for the Association 
for the coming year is James C. Worthy 
of the Personnel Department of Sears, 
Roebuck and Company. The Industrial Rela- 
tions Association of Chicago has its own 
headquarters with a paid administrative 
assistant, Miss Elizabeth Turner. Their 
offices are at 135 South LaSalle Street, 
Chicago 3, Ill. 


A GOOD EMPLOYEE MAGAZINE is Charac- 
terized by a number of qualities. Without 
trying to specify what these should be I 
should like to call attention again to the 
‘‘Landmark"’, the employee publication of 
the Land Title Bank and Trust Company of 
Philadelphia. This magazine is edited and 
written entirely by employees and yet it 
has a very professional and handsome look. 

In size, six by nine inches, it is printed 
always in two or occasionally three colors. 
It contains a nice balance of Company news 
and individual news with a good scattering 
of well chosen photographs. It has a 
Kartoon Korner, which pictures many of 
the office episodes with which we are all 
familiar. 





Goop LABOR TURNOVER ANALYSES ARE 
scarce. One of the few that I have seen in 
recent years and one of the best has just 
been issued by the British Institute of Manage- 
ment, in London. This is entitled *‘Labor 
Turnover Analysis’’. It says ‘the idea that 
small establishments are likely to have a 
lower labor turnover rate because of the 
more personal relationships possible be- 
tween management and workers in small 
firms is refuted in the second Labor Turn- 
over Analysis.’’ It shows that labor turnover 
rate decreases as the size of the establish- 
ment increases. It is dated 1949 and is 
printed on 16 legal-size pages with tables 
and charts. 





“Is Anysopy LisTteninG?’’ is the 
arresting title of an article in a recent 
issue of Fortune Magazine (P.S. to Editor of 
Fortune: I am not a subscriber and the 
tear sheet which you so kindly sent me 
contains no indication of the month of 
issue). This is an excellent analysis of the 
problem of selling industry to the employee. 
“With The Greatest Sales Apparatus in 
History, U. S. Business is puzzled by a 
selling failure. What doesn’t it com- 
municate better?’’ Here, is the first of a 
series of articles on one of the businessman's 
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hardest day-in day-out problems. The 
writer concludes that the answer to the 
leading question is “Yes; business must 
start listening more to itself.’’ The article 
is a severe indictment of a poor job of 
selling industry to its own workers. 





Somebody reads Personnel Journal! Mrs. 
Dot Austin, Editor, Puretines, the employee 
magazine of the United States Pipe and 
Foundry Company, Burlington, New Jersey, 
writes, ‘“You may be interested in knowing 
that we have had several favorable com- 
ments on the reprint of the article by Travis 
A. Elliott from Personnel Journal, March 
1950. The president of our local City 
Council dropped me a line just the other 
day commenting on this article, and I 
am enclosing copy of letter from the 
assistant editor of U. S. Steel Supply Com- 
pany News which is self-explanatory. In 
addition, a number of the people in our 
employee reader group have also commented 
favorably, and I felt you might enjoy 
hearing of this.”’ 





Scotr Tissuz Broapcast is the title 
of the employee paper issued by the Scott 
Paper Company, Chester, Pa. This is tabloid 
newspaper style 11 x 14 inches, liberally 
sprinkled with photographs. One article, 
covering a page, describes the safety-first 
job of the plant guards. A number of items 
tell the story of record breaking perform- 
ances by different units of the factory. 
Another page is devoted to the annual 
picnic. Personal news appears on a half- 
page under the title ‘Via the Grapevine’. 
The paper is placed at the plant gate and 
in addition is sent to employees homes. 

A nice public relations job has been 
done in helping the visitor and employee 
understand the confusion resulting from 
an important building program. An 8-page 
two color booklet shows by diagrams and 
photographs what the project for building 
involves and asks for tolerance during the 
period of confusion that results. 


“Quotes Enpinc’’ for August, the 
mimeographed magazine published by Rob- 
ert D. Breth for the American Association 
of Industrial Editors, devotes that issue to 
the Korean War and employee publications. 
The story is told in a series of case studies, 
each of which describes how an employee 
publication has handled news of the war 
in relation to its own employees. Mr. 
Breth makes a point that ‘‘the people of 
America have not been mentally condi- 
tioned to fight this war and others that 
seem sure to follow.’’ He urges that in- 
dustrial editors should start the process 
of conditioning employees and citizens to 
the situation which faces them in the war 
with Korea. 





THe 1950 Nationa Metat Traps 
AssociaTIon Industrial Relations Achieve- 
ment Award was given this year to Harold 
S. Falk, President of the Falk Corporation, 
Milwaukee. Falk was selected by a com- 
mittee of five industry leaders “‘because of 
his energetic efforts in behalf of equitable 
working conditions, his pioneering in the 
development os foremen and apprentice 
training methods, his contributions to the 
field of industrial education, and his help 
in formulating and supporting the Associa- 
tion’s major principle of establishing and 
preserving equitable working conditions.” 





STANDARDS FOR BEGINNING OFFICE JOBS 
are outlined in a 16 page bulletin just issued 
by National Office Management Association, 
132 W. Chelten Avenue, Phila. 44, Pa. 
These standards have been developed out of 
a series of questions and responses put to 
a large number of employers, under the 
guidance of NOMA National Vocational 
Requirements Committee. The Chairman of 
this Committee is Vera V. Green and the 
Chairman of the National Surveys and 
Inquiries Committee is D. L. Brennen. 
H. A. Warner worked with the two chair- 
men as a member of the NOMA head- 
quarters staff. The information came from 
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971 companies in the United States and 88 
in Canada. 

THe Monrreat Boarp or TRADE 
issues at frequent intervals a_ bulletin 
entitled ‘‘Employer-Employee Relations’’. 
The various issues deal with every possible 
aspect of union problems. Twenty-eight of 
these bulletins have been issued between 
January 1947 and February 1950. 





SouTHERN STATEs Co-operative, INc. 
with headquarters at Richmond, Virginia, 
issues ‘“The Southern Statesman’’ a news- 
paper type employee magazine which ap- 
pears in 8 pages. Page 1 contains a very 
striking attention-getter in the shape of 
what first looked like one of Hollywood's 
most beautiful actresses. It turned out 
however, to be Miss Charlotte Bailey, a 
billing clerk at the Norfolk Mill of the 
Co-operative. When I finally got over to 
page 8 I found an unusual feature entitled 
‘Behind Your Job Are These Securities."’ 
Nine features of employee security are 
illustrated by photographs with explana- 
tory captions. They deal with life insurance, 
the credit union, hospitalization, pension 
plan and other features contributing to the 
security of income of the employee of the 
Southern States Co-operative. 





LEADERSHIP Is IMPORTANT. ‘Who's 
the Better Leader—The Foreman or Union 
Steward?"’ This is the arresting title of an 
article by a psychologist, Dr. Harold F. 
Rothe, of the firm of Stevenson, Jordan and 
Harrison, Inc. of Chicago, Consultants. He 
shows with diagrams and explanations that 
in many tested characteristics the Shop 
Stewards excel foremen and approach the 
levels of Company executives. This is 
true in test scores of word meaning, logical 
relations, arithmetic and logical analysis. 


The article goes on to discuss ways of 
making the foreman a better one, beginning 
with picking the right man to start with. 
Then follow communicating better with 
him, build up your present foreman and 
give him plenty of help. 

Another comparison was the average 
intelligence test score of foremen contrasted 
with the average of the workers under 
them. The average score was almost exactly 
the same in each case, showing that the 
foremen did not have any intellectual 
superiority over the men who worked under 
them. 

It would appear in order for manage- 
ment in many companies to do a better job 
of training and developing foremen. This 
article appeared in Factory Management 
and Maintenance for August 1950, pub- 
lished by McGraw-Hill Publication Com- 
pany, New York. 





IN THE SEPTEMBER IssUE OF FACTORY 
is an article ‘““The Number One Job of 
Every Plant Management’’. As the article 
proceeds it gives 11 reasons why your man- 
power problem will get tougher. These 
II reasons are interesting. 

1. Social Security is Bigger 

. Unemployment is Smaller 

. Military Reserves Are Bigger 

. There are Fewer Young Men 

. There Are More Older Workers 

Wage Differentials Are Smaller 

The Agricultural Pool is Smaller 

. There Are More Government Workers 

. We're Already Using More Women 
Workers 

. Domestic and Service Workers Are 
Scarce 

. More Pensions Will Make the Work 
Force Less Mobile 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


PERSONNEL-INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS MANAGER: 13-14 years experience in all phases of labor 
relations and personnel administration, multi-plant experience. Age 35, B.S. Degree in Business Ad- 
ministration. Desire position in progressive firm. Free to relocate, minimum salary $7800. Reply 
Box 115. 


PERSONNEL ASSISTANT: 31 year old. AB in Industrial Psychology and graduate work in Indus- 
trial Psychology and Industrial Engineering. Five years experience in all phases of personnel work, 
handling personnel relations, transfers, promotions, placement, personnel control and personnel 
research. Have also experience in production management, motion and time study methods and pro- 
duction control. Also have three years wartime experience with OSS as Labor Research Analyst. Boston 
resident but prefer to relocate anywhere else. Salary secondary to job opportunity. Reply Box 116. 


PERSONNEL AND LABOR RELATIONS: 2 year diversified experience. Presently employed as As- 
sistant Personnel Manager in plant employing 500 men. Contractual relations with 12 unions. Cornell 
graduate. Age 26. Married. Reply Box 117. 


PROFITABLE INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS: Realistic personnel director with top record in labor rela- 
tions, wage administration, training, employment. As personnel head in companies of 600, goo & 5000— 
reduced labor cost & increased productivity. A self-starter (age 37) with plenty of ‘‘meshability’’ and 
drive. Must locate Conn., NY. or Phila. area. Resume gladly sent. Fred Corbett, 136S. Poplar St., 
Hazleton, Pa. 6094 M 


PERSONNEL WORK: B.S. in B.A. June 1950. Major in Personne! Administration. Desire position in 
personnel field with opportunity for advancement. Age 30, Veteran, 2 dependents. Complete personal 
data on request. Box zz9. 


PERSONNEL AND LABOR RELATIONS: Law School Graduate, Industrial Relations Major College, 
Presently taking masters in Labor Law. One year experience Personnel Dept. Large Organization. 
Stenographer. Veteran, Married. Age 27. New York City Resident. Will relocate. Reply Box z20. 


HELP WANTED 


PERSONNEL ASSISTANT: For well-established manufacturing company in Philadelphia. Bachelor's 
degree in Personnel Management or Industrial Relations for job involving special projects in person- 
nel research, job evaluation, wage and salary administration, etc. Give complete details, including 
list of college courses taken and grades received. Reply Box 118. 


Advertisements will be accepted under these headings at 50 cents a line for one insertion. Average 97 characters per line 
10% discount for cwo insertions, 20% off for three insertions or morc. 





SALARY STANDARDS 
FOR EXECUTIVE POSITIONS 
THROUGH JOB EVALUATION 


7 The hardest part of the tsk of etabishing salary standards for execu 
tive psa is not | the evaluation itself. At gr not if modern Factor 


Meets that is remarkably clear and easy to see. 
of the largest corporations. 
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